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THE ALDINE. 



THE PAINTED CUP. 

The fairy king, in wratli one day, 
His mystic clialice flung away. 
For tliougli with nectar lialf filled up. 
He scorned to touch the painted cup. 

Yet, if by brooks I pause to drink, 
His beaker stands upon the brink. 
And in the crystal far below, 
I see its evanescent glow. 

It lures me through the marshy ground. 
Its scarlet splendor all around. 
And I could wish the cruel fay. 
Would take his sinful cup away. 

For even now, with wine deep dyed, 
I see it by the river side. 
Betraying by its tempting gleam, 
All such as wander by the stream. 

No fay comes seeking though the sedge. 

Perhaps the king has signed the pledge. 

For, reddened with its brilliant stains, 

Untasted still, the cup remains. — W. W. Bailey. 



MY NEIGHBOR. 



Some wise man — I forget who — has called a 
boarding-house a little world, made up, like the great 
world, of odds and ends, where you may find a genius 
at your right hand and a fool at your left. My left- 
hand neighbor, in the case I am- recalling, was not a 
fool, but a Frenchman ; and my right — well, my right- 
hand neighbor was something more perplexing, more 
interesting than a genius, for it was — a woman. 

I am an engineer by profession, and had been sent 

to L , to superintend the laying of a new line of 

rail. It was my first dinner in Mrs. Apthwaite's 
boarding-house, and I looked with a stranger's curi- 
osity down the long table at the double row of 
faces, no one of which I had seen before that day. 
One seat only, just at my right, was vacant, but the 
knife and fork laid about the napkin indicated that 
its owner was expected to take possession. 

" Miss Knowles is late again to-day," remarked a 
young man opposite. " Those tiresome little animals 
keep her out of all conscience." 

My mental wOnder as to whether the lady could be 
connected with a menagerie was answered by Mr. 
Deblay, the Frenchman at my left. 

"My faith ! " he exclaimed, " I astonish myself that 
a lady such as cette belle Mademoiselle Noailles is 
not before this restricted to one scholar — life-long, 
bien entendu ! " he added, diverting his soup-spoon 
from its legitimate use to kiss it with a flourish. 

" Why don't you try her with the proposal, Deblay.' 
She seems to smile more on you," said, with a just 
perceptible sneer, a man next to the first speaker. 

"Oh, mon Dieu ! " cried Deblay, " she smiles, yes ; 
but a smile as bright and cold as sunshine on an ice- 
berg. Ah, it is a bad counsel you make your friends, 
M. Vebstere ! " 

" That's because he likes to see 'em in the same fix 
as himself, eh, Webster?" slyly said the young man 
who had spoken about " little animals." 

The remark evidently contained a meaning unwel- 
come to Mr. Webster. His black eyebrows came 
closer together, and his heavy mustache gave an im- 
patient jerk, as he said, hastily, " Much obliged, I'm 
sure, but I'm not over anxious for smiles from 
nobody knows who — " 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen, I call you to order," said 
a stout man farther down, who had pushed aside 
his soup-plate and was busy mixing a dish of salad. 
" ' Of the dead and the absent ' — you know the old 
proverb." 

Just then the door opened, and a woman entered. 
I own my curiosity was roused by the preceding con- 
versation, and I followed her with my eyes as she 
walked nearly the length of the long table to the 
vacant seat ; but, owing to the light, I could distin- 
guish hardly anything more than that her move- 
ments and the outlines of her figure were unusually 
graceful. As she reached my side I rose and drew 
back her chair, for which little attention she thanked 
me with that same cold smile — as I could now per- 
ceive — of which the young Frenchman had spoken, 
and his simile seemed to me one less fanciful than at 
first. 

It is my theory that a first-rate engineer must have 
something of the artist in him. Now, I may say, 
without undue vanity, that I was a first-rate engineer, 
and I suppose it was this artistic something which 
was so strongly impressed by the sort of harmony in 



the voice, gesture and whole presence of the woman 
beside me. My curiosity had changed at once into 
interest ; I cast about in my mind how. to make her 
more aware of my existence than she had as yet the 
air of being. 

"There does not appear to be any master of the 
ceremonies here," I began, " so we must introduce 
ourselves, — since we are to be neighbors. Permit 
me to present myself as George Denvers, an en- 
gineer, and very much at your s^vice professionally 
or otherwise," I blundered oil, not very well know- 
ing what I was saying, for shejh^d turned her eyes 
full on me, and they made me lose my head a little. 
"And j'ou?" 

" Miss Knowles, a drawing-teacher," she answered, 
not exactly shortly, but briefly. But I would not 
take the hint. I wanted to make her look at me 
again. I took up the glass of water before me. 

" This is rather a cold element for pledge-offering. 
Miss Knowles," I said, "but at least it is a pure one. 
Suppose we drink to neighborhood and friendship." 

I had succeeded.' She did look at me again, her 
eyes resting on my face with an indescribable ex- 
pression. 

"You are a bold man, Mr. Denvers," she said 
finally, " to offer that pledge to an utter stranger. 
Why, I might be — anything ! a thief or a murderer, 
for what you know ! " 

" Oh, pray allow me more skill in physiognomy," 
said I, thinking the while how oddly her words 
chimed in with those of Webster a minute ago. 

"You believe in physiognomy.' So do I," she said 
quickly; then, as if repenting of even that slight im- 
pulsiveness, she resumed in the old tone, " Still, sup- 
pose after all I were to turn out a desperate charac- 
ter — what would you say then ? " 

" I should say, with one of our New York judges, 
that there must have been 'attenuating circum- 
stances,' " I replied, laughing. 

She smiled, and reached out her. hand to her glass : 
" Very well, 'To neighborhood and friendship ' then, 
since you choose to run the risk ! " 

This little dialogue had been carried on thus far 
under cover of a rather noisy discussion opposite, 
but here some one spoke to Miss Knowles, and I 
was obliged to content myself with observing her. I 
did not find it a tiresome occupation. She was a very 
handsome woman — for, though unmarried and evi- 
dently young, no one would have thought of calling 
Miss Knowles a girl, — and there was much more 
than beauty in her face, there was a meaning in every 
line, a meaning which suggested that hers had been 
no ordinary or easy life. But though a set face, it 
was not a hard one, and attracted in spite of itself 

" Miss Knowles, I think it is too unkind ! " said the 
person who had interrupted us, one of the prettiest 
little school-girls I ever saw, leaning- forward from 
our side of the table. " You haven't spoken a word 
to me yet. I do believe you've forgotten that we're 
engaged!" 

" By Jove ! Miss Knowles is to be envied ! " It 
was Webster who said this, and the marked way in 
which he said it made the speech a rude one. Deblay 
perhaps thought so, for he said instantly, 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! yes, Mees Noailles and Mees 
Morrell are to be envied and blamed alike, both the 
two ! It is cruel of your sex to monopolize itself 
against us miserables, you hear. Mademoiselle Mor- 
rell .? " 

If one had fancied Miss Knowles' face hard, he 
would have changed his mind in watching the smile 
with which she answered the laughing young girl, a 
smile out of which the ice had melted and left pure 
sunlight. 

" No, I've not forgotten, Rosa," she said ; " but you 
know of old I never kiss and tell." 

It was a peculiarity of this woman's, — as I had oc- 
casion later repeatedly to observe — that, whatever 
she said or did, she could not help :being remarkable, 
so much her personality made itself felt in every- 
thing. She made that quotation from the common 
little song just as anybody might have done, care- 
lessly, and manifestly without a thought of effect, 
yet I do not believe there was a man at the table 
who heard it from her lips quite unmoved. -.Even 
Webster lifted his eyes to her with a kind of sullen 
admiration, a tribute which he was as unwilling to 
give as she to receive, but which was forced from 
him against his will. 

My pledge of friendship, I am constrained to admit, 
did not advance me as I could have wished with 
Miss Knowles. A certain degree of progress she 
allowed me to make, but never one step beyond. 



Oddly enough, it was a kind of disagreement which 
served me most, and which came about in this way. 
One evening I had been reading to her, and had just 
closed the book as twilight came on, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a newly married pair in the 
balcony opposite, who, regardless of the double row 
of houses, were indulging in some of those demon-, 
strations peculiar to the honeymoon. It would only 
have amused me, as usual, but for the effect it had 
on Miss Knowles. I shall never forget her look nor 
her tone — the mixture of pity, contempt, and some- 
thing that was almost like envy, as she said under 
her breath — "She thinks it will last! — ppor little 
fool!" Involuntarily a quotation from the volume 
we had been reading together came to my lips : " I 
too, have been in Arcadia ! " I should hardly have 
known that I had spoken aloud, but for the way in 
which she turned on me. 

" What suggested that to you ? " she said, imper- 
iously. "Tell me, I insist ! " 

"The expression of your face just now," I an- 
swered, smiling. " There was a whole romance in it." 

" Indeed ! " she rejoined, with a deliberate empha- 
sis contrasting with her former abruptness, "that 
must be an agreeable pastime, trying to surprise 
faces off their guard ! Perhaps you are going to 
favor me with other revelations gained in the same 
way ? " . 

Aside from the sudden, most unwelcome convic- 
tion that I had indeed chanced on some jarring chord 
in the past, I was so taken aback by her cold and cut- 
ting manner of speaking as to be literally without 
words to reply. I could only look at her, but she 
understood my look, I suppose, for the next moment 
she said, in a very diflferent tone : " I beg your par- 
don, sincerely, Mr. Denvers, you have a right to your 
thoughts, and it was I who forced you to explain 
them. Only" — and she gave a forced smile, "take 
my advice, don't waste your time in studying my 
face ; the romances, you might read there would not 
be good for much in any sense. And now, forgive 
me ! " And she reached out her hand to me. I took 
it and held it a moment while our eyes met. What 
she read in mirie I don't know, but whatever it was, 
it did not appear to please her, for she drew her 
hand away quickly with a slight frown. Still, as I 
said, after this, though she did not admit me to any 
more real intimacy, her manner was less formal and 
more friendly. 

Meantime, while I was, as I hoped, making pro- 
gress in her good graces, events were working to 
bring to the surface the latent feud between her and 
Mr. Webster. That amiable gentleman had taken to 
devoting himself somewhat demonstratively to Miss 
Rosa Morrell, to the manifest discomfiture of M. 
Eugene Deblay, but not of Miss Rosa herself, who, 
like most school-girlspwas an arrant little flirt, and 
had not the slightest objection to any number of 
strings to her bow. So she did not check Webster's 
rather pronounced felicitations on the occasion of 
her sixteenth birthday, but replied with a look at 
once shy and saucy, and qiiite enough to turn any 
head not turned already, as she went off" laughing to 
school. Miss Knowles looked after her with a kind 
of wistful tenderness. ' 

" Sixteen torday ! " said she. " What must it seem 
like to be sixteen, I wonder ! " 

" One would think, to hear you, there were a hun- 
dred years between you ! " said I, laughing. 

" I am twenty-two," she said, gravely. 

" Only six years, then ! " 

" Only six years ! " she echoed — " only six ages ! 
That child is just beginning life, and I — ! " 

"And you — .'"I repeated, as she paused, lost in 
thought, apparently. 

" I — must be going to my scholars," she rejoined, 
with a quick look, half-suspicious, half-mischievous, 
at me, as she started up. 

"Tiresome httle animals, as Mr. Thorne rightly 
called them," said I, rising too. As we entered the 
hall, the street door was just closing on Webster. 

"Will that be a match, do you think?" I asked, 
the sight of him reminding me of the subject. 

"Good heavens I " exclaimed Miss Knowles, stop- 
ping short and gazing anxiously in my face — " Rosa 
— Miss Morrell and Mr. Webster do you mean ? Do 
you see any real reason for asking such a question ? " 

"Only human nature in general, and — if you will 
excuse my saying so of your little friend — Miss Mor- 
rell's nature in particular. I don't think if I were in 
Webster's place, I should despair." 

"Rosa is thoughtless, but I cannot believe — " 
She did not finish her. sentence, but with knit brows 
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walked off, declining, as she invariably did, my com- 
pany on the way. 

That same evening, as I was smoking at m)' win- 
dow, I heard Miss Knowles' voice from the next 
room. Miss Morrell's. She had apparently just ap- 
proached the window, which must have been open, 
for I heard every word distinctly. 

" No, Rosa, I certainly do not like him. I distrust 
his face, it is cruel and cowardly. If the choice were 
really between the two, I should say a thousand times 
sooner Mr. Deblay than Mr. Webster, for at least — " 
But when it came to names, I thought it time to 
make some sign of existence. J gave a slight cough ; 
the window was instantly closed, and I heard no 
more. 

It appeared, however, that I had not been the only 
uninvited listener to this fragmentary scene. The 
next minute Webster came out of the farthest corner 
of the balcony, where he had been sitting, too deep 
in shadow to be perceived until he moved. His face, 
as it came into the light, wore an expression that 
certainly justified Miss Knowles' opinion. 

" So that's her little game ! " he muttered. " But 

if I don't manage to get the odd trick of her, by ? " 

and with an oath he brought down his hand on the 
railing as he disappeared. 

I hesitated at first if I ought not to put Miss 
Knowles on her guard, by informing her of what had 
passed. But I felt ashamed to disquiet her, no doubt 
needlessly, by repeating that vague sort of bluster, 
and as, for the next few days, Webster seemed quieter 
than usual, Tended by myself forgetting his words. 

But somewhat more than a week later, his manner 
suddenly changed. It was one morning that he had 
a friend with him, whom he had brought home the 
night before and kept to breakfast. This fellow, 
Mosely I think was his name, was one of Webster's 
own sort, and the two were in oppressively high 
spirits, Webster, in particular, making a great num- 
ber of small jokes, pointless, as it struck me, but 
which appeared to afford him much satisfaction, and 
which he accompanied, as I fancied, by sly glances at 
Miss Knowles for which I should have been delighted 
to fling the contents of my coffee-cup in his face. 

Toward the end of the meal, Mosely reminded 
Webster of some letter which the latter was to show 
him. Webster took out his pocket-book, and began 
turning over the papers inside. 

"This it, Gus?" said Mosely, taking hold of the 
nearest, a square white envelope directed in what 
looked, so far as T could see across the table, a very 
peculiar hand. But Webster drew it back hastily. 

" No, no, that's a private letter," he answered, and 
this time I could not mistake that he gave one of 
those odd looks across at Miss Knowles, "a very pe- 
culiarly private letter, that I wouldn't let out of my 
hands for a double X." 

"Well, you needn't be afraid of my making a bid 
for it," replied Mosely ; " I've use enough for my 
double X's without buying up old paper. Now, then ! 
have you found the right thing this time, or shall I 
call again next Christmas ? " 

Webster, it appeared, had found the right thing, 
and the two witty gentlemen presently deprived us 
of their company. 

" I don't remember ever to have seen Mr. Webster 
in such an agreeable flow of spirits," said I to Miss 
Knowles, who, with myself, happened to be the last 
left at table, " I wonder what it betokens ? " 

"No good to somebody," answered Miss Knowles 
contemptuously, the first vyord she had ever said to 
me against Webster. I was about to reply, when my 
foot touched something under the table, and stoop- 
ing down I picked up a paper. 

" Mr. Webster has dropped one of his letters — the 
' peculiarly private ' one, perhaps," I said, laughing, 
and, turning it over, recognized, in fact, the marked 
handwriting. At the same moment Miss Knowles' 
eyes fell on the superscription, and her face grew 
white to the very lips. 

" My God ! can it be — ! " she gasped. " Give it to 
me — the letter — the letter — " impatiently, as I 
looked at her in bewilderment. I gave it to her, she 
tore it open, cast one glance at the signature, and 
then her hand as if palsied let the crushed paper fall, 
and she sat staring straight before her with a look of 
such blank despair as I hope never to see again in 
any human face. 

" What is the writer of that letter to you .' " I cried, 
with a pang of keen, though undefined jealousy. 

"He was — he is — my husband," she said, slowly, 
as if every word was a weight dragged from her. 
Then, with a sudden, feverish haste. " You did not 



expect to find me an impostor! But remember, I 
warned you ! Ah, you are silent ! You would not 
drink that pledge to friendship now?" 

" Not to friendship," I broke in, rou.sed out of my 
stupor, " but to love ! Why should a man you hate 
stand between 5'ou and — " 

"Stop, Mr. Denvers," she interposed gravely, 
"stop, before you speak any word to destroy the 
single pleasant memory of all my later years. Do I 
look like a woman," she continued, lifting her head 
proudly, "to sacrifice honor to happiness? Have I 
ever given you a glance or a tone that could let you 
think that?" 

" No," said I, bitterly, " you have been prudence 
itself! It is so easy to be prudent when one is cold ; 
so easy to say — Go, for I do not love you !" 

There was a moment's silence ; and then a voice, 
her voice, but as I had never heard it yet, spoke my 
name ; "George," it said, softly, " I do not say — Go, 
for I do not love you ! but. Go, because I love you ! 
Hush! You know me well enough to know that 
means good-by forever; — not one word more, if you 
would have me believe you worthy of my confes- 
sion." 

She had known how to use an appeal impossible to 
resist. 1 set my teeth to keep back the struggling 
words, while she continued, " I count on you to help 
instead of hindering me. I feel too stunned, too 
bewildered to think clearly." She took up the letter 
again, and looked at it as if some sort of conflict wgre 
going on in her mind. " Nonsense ! " she said, finally, 
with a bitter smile ; " such delicate scruples are mis- 
placed between husband and wife ; I will respect 
your confidence as you would respect mine, James 
Huntley." And with that she opened the letter 
again and read it through deliberately. 

" I have no time to lose," she cried, when it was 
finished. "That man, Webster, has somehow dis- 
covered my secret, and betrayed it to — to him" — 
striking the paper. " He will follow his letter, he 
writes, at once — why, good God I he niaj' be here, 
then, at any time — this very day ! No, I have not an 
instant to spare." She stood up, and holding out 
both her hands, looked long and earnestly in my 
face. "Good-by, George," she said; "wherever and 
whatever my life may be, it will be the brighter for 
the memory of you. God bless you, and good-by 
forever ! " 

" Not quite yet," I pleaded. " You will let me 
have one look, one word, at the vbry last — I must, 
I will ! " 

She hesitated ; my face, perhaps, warned her not 
to tax submission too far. " You will promise me, 
then, to make no attempt to change my resolution, 
or to keep any hold on me ? for Heaven, that knows 
all I have borne, and all I could not bear, in the old 
life. Heaven is my witness, that I would return to it 
sooner than — I have your word, then ? " 

" You have my word," I answered, perceiving by 
the determination in her features, that any hesitation 
would be worse than useless. 

"Come again in an hour, then, and you will find 
me ready. My preparations, like my friends, are 
few," she said, with another of those bitter smiles ; 
and with that we separated. 

I walked through the streets like one in a dream, 
seeing nothing before me, nothing but what I had 
left behind — the woman I loved passionately, and in 
one little hour's time was to lose forever. But, with 
all the passion and will that was in me, I vowed that 
I would not lose her thus. I would fulfill the letter 
of .my promise to her. I would not seek, by word or 
act, to sway her from her conscience ; but I would 
keep myself informed of her movements, and con- 
trive, somehow, sooner or later, to be near her; I 
would wait for her till death, if need were ; but let 
her pass wholty and forever out of my. life, I neither 
could nor would. 

On reaching the railway station, even my preoccu- 
pation became aware of some unusual excitement. 
I joined a knot of eager talkers, and learned that 
there had- been an accident to a passenger on one of 
the eastern trains just in. The stranger, who, ac- 
cording to the general testimony, had appeared to be 
in a singular hurry and excitement, had jumped off 
the train before it was fairly stationary — had some- 
how slipped and fallen, and —had been taken up for 
dead. 

I made my way to where the body was lying. It 
was that of a man of some thirty years of age, evi- 
dently belonging to the wealthier classes. The face, 
which was not disfigured, was hand.some, in spite of 
the traces of passion and dissipation. He was quite 



dead ; they had given up attempting to restore him, 
and were searching the body for identification. One 
of them, as I approached, had just opened a pocket- 
book filled with papers and marked inside with a 
name. I read, the name over his shoulder : it was 
James Huntley! 

Strange chapter in the strange romance interwoven 
with my life ! This man's death, so sudden, so little 
to be looke(^ for, had come to cut the knot of all the 
doubts, the difiiculties, the despair which else might 
have enveloped the whole future of two lives! It 
seemed to me, that if ever I saw the finger of Destiny 
in any human event, I saw it there. 

I waited only long enough to make sure that there 
was no mistake, and then I hurried back to Miss 
Knowles— to Miss Knowles.'— that is, to Mrs. Hunt- 
ley. Yes, for the first time, I realized that it was a 
/«/j^««rf'j dreadful death that I was hastening to com- 
municate to his newly made widow, and I shrunk 
from my task. 

I knocked gently at her door. She opened it, and, 
seeing me, looked at me for the first moment in 
silent surprise ; then, putting the natural interpre- 
tation of her own absorbing thought on my return, 
so much before the time set, she cried out — "I am 
too late, then, after all ? He is here already ? " 

" You have nothing more to fear from him," I said, 
gravely, trying to break the shock to her by degrees. 
But she did not understand. 

"Nothing to fear, do you mean, from — from my 
husband ? " she said, slowly, with a perplexed look 
in my face. 

"You have nothing more to fear from the man 
who was your husband," I repeated distinctly. This 
time she caught my meaning. She grew white, and 
her lips trembled so that she could scarcely articu- 
late the words, "Tell me — " 

I gave her the briefest and most softened outline 
possible of what had happened. She stood like a 
stone, only her face showing that she heard. I never 
saw in any human countenance such an expression 
as that in hers while she listened — pity, relief, awe, 
all struggling together. Then she moved her lips, 
but I heard nothing; suddenly she dropped to the 
floor and buried her face in the sofa-cushions, while 
a voice I should not have known for hers said : 
" Go — leave me alone ! " 

I had no words for such emotions as hers in that 
moment ; I could only obey her in silence. 

As I walked away, my mind going over all that had 
occurred, I could not help recalling the old saying, 
that man proposes and God disposes. This scheme 
of Webster's, laid with such malice and treachery^ 
we had reason afterward to think that he had had 
access to her writing-desk, and so discovered her 
secret — this plot, I say, on which he had counted to 
crush her utterly, had been the instrument, in the 
hands of a mysterious Providence, of working her 
deliverance ; working it after a terrible manner, it is 
true, but not the less freeing her future from its life- 
long shadow. 

I pass by all the history of those sad days, days of 
sadness if not of mourning — the months of seclusion 
and waiting — to a time when I could claim her for 
my own before the eyes of the world, and call my 
neighbor, my friend, by the dearest name of wife. 
" Eleanor," I said to her on our wedding-day, ask- 



ing the inevitable question which I 



suppose every 
' tell me, when 



lover since Adam's time has asked 
did you begin to care for me ? " 

" George," she answered, looking at me with the 
sunshiny smile in which there was never any ice now, 
" do you remember my saying, this day we met, that 
I was a believer in physiognomy ? I think the mis- 
chief was done when you looked at me with your 
generous, honest eyes, and offered me that rash 
pledge of friendship ; but I did not know it then," 
she added more gravely, "or I should have run away 
from you." 

"And you dare to tell me so ? " I said, assuming a 
jesting tone, for I didn't want those old troubles to 
cloud her face. " Don't you know that is high 
treason now? From this time forth you are to con- 
sider yourself as having no past, nothing but a 
present. The tyrant has spoken ! Do you mean to 
obey ? " • 

" I obey, George," she said, her lovely dark eyes 
looking earnestly into mine ; " and I thank Heaven 
for giving me a present that makes obedience easy." 

I took the soft, white hand that was so near mine, 
and — but go back to your own honeymoon for the 
rest ; for, to use my wife's quotation, " I never kiss 
and tell." — Kate Putnam Osgood. 



